DISEASE   AND   ART

the patient's head. This in all probability was a true picture of the
dream that the sick man had had.

Patients of more moderate means could not afford such lavish
gifts. They gave a modest sculpture representing the part of the
body that had been ailing them, the head, the eyes, the breasts, the
intestines, the extremities or some other part. They were crudely
made according to the popular anatomical views of the day, were
produced wholesale, and could be bought in shops in the vicinity
of the temples. Sometimes these votives were made of gold or
silver, and the temples kept inventories of these more precious
gifts. An inscription from the Asclepius temple of Athens men-
tions over one hundred such votive offerings representing eyes
alone. Most votives made from precious metals have disappeared
for obvious reasons, but thousands made from marble or terra
cotta have been preserved and can be seen in every museum that
has Graeco-Roman collections. They have been found all over the
ancient world, not only in temples of Asclepius but of other deities.
Many have been found in Italy in Etruscan excavations.

Of particular interest to us in this chapter is the fact that many
such votive offerings represent not the normal but the diseased or-
gan. Some are very crude and merely indicate vaguely a tumor or
an ulcer, but others are quite elaborate and must have been spe-
cially made for an individual patient. A votive relief from the
Asklepieion of Athens shows a man, obviously the patient, holding
a large leg with a varicose vein. Skin eruptions, deformities of the
fingers and other pathological conditions have been represented
on votive offerings in a similar way.

The custom of presenting temples with such offerings survived
the downfall of ancient civilization and was taken over by the
Church. Just as the pagan had done in the past, the Christian went
to the Church, prayed and sacrificed for healing and donated a
votive offering when he felt restored. They can be seen in many
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